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CHILDE HAROLD’S DESTINY. 


No mistress of the hidden skill, no wizard gaunt and grim, 
Went up by night to heath or hill, to read the stars for him. 
‘The merriest girl in all the land, of vine encircled France, 
Bestowed upon his brow and hand, her philosophic glance. 

! charm thee with acharm, said she; | sign thee with a sign, 
No woman’s love shall light on thee, no woman’s heart be thine. 
Yet, trust me, ’tis not that thy cheek, is colourless and cold: 
Nor that thine eye is slow to speak, what only eyes have told. 
for many acheek of paler white, has blushed at passion’s kiss; 
And many an eye of lesser light, has caught its fire from bliss. 
I cannot tell, the charm was wrought, by other threads than 


mayne; 
The lips are lightly begg’d or bought, the heart may not be 
thine. | 
And 'tis not that thy spirit awed, by beauty’s humbling spell, 
Shrinks from the force as from the fraud, which beauty loves 
so well. 
For thou hast learned to watch and wake, and swear by earth 
and sky: 
And thou art very bold to take, what we must still deny. 
"Yet while the rivers seek the sea, and while the young stars 
shine 
- No woman’s love shall light on thee, no woman’s heart be 
thine. . 
Yet there the brightest smiles shal] be, that ever beauty wore; 
nd confidence from two or three, and compliments from 
more. 
And = shal] give, perchance hath given, what only is not 
§ove: 
hiprsans O, such as saints in heaven, rain on us from above, 
If she shall meet thee in the bower, or name thee at the shrine 
Oh! wear the gem, and guard the flower, her heart may not 
bethine. 
Go, set thy boat before the blast, thy breast before the gun: 
The haven shall be reached at last, the battle shall be won, 
Or muse upon thy country’s laws, or strike thy country’s lute, 
And patriot hands shal] sound applause, and lovely lips be 


mute. : 
Go, dig the diamond from the waye, the treasure from the 
mine: 
Enjoy the wreath, the gold, the grave, no woman’s heart is 
* thine. 


i charm thee from the agony, which others feel or feign, 
From anger and from jealousy, from doubt and from disdain. 

_ I bid thee wear thescorn for years, upon the cheek of youth: 
And curl the lip at passion’s tears, and shake the head at truth. 
While there is bliss in reyelry, forgetfulness in wine, - 

Be thou as free from woman’s love, as woman is from thine. 


{From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. | 
THE CHAMOIS HUNTER, 
A TALE OF THE ALPS, 

Chamouni may be called the garden of the Alps; 
and its luxuriance, though of short duration, yields 
a double charm when contrasted with the eternal 
winter that reigns above it. It is hemmed in by ice- 
clad moyntains, and watered by the Arveiron, an 
impetuous torrent fed by the melting glaciers. 

One evening in October as I was walking near the 
hamlet Du Bois, I observed a man in rude dress sit- 
tingon a rock. He was ofshort stature but of a very 
muscular frame; his locks were quite gray, though 
he did not seem in other respects to be advanced in 

_years. As I approached him he courteously raised 
“hia hat and, after a mutual salutation I took a seat 
neat him. Another glance revealed to me the occu- 
pation ofthis hardy Savoyard. He was a hunter: 


his hand supported a rifle-barrelled carbine, and at 


his side lay a dead Chamois goat; it was a youug buck, 
of a dusky red colour; his horns, unlike those of other 
animals, were perhaps half foot long, and bent back- 


|| wards at the points, while his large black eyes still 


shone with a degree of their wonted lustre. 

“You have had good sport to kill so fine an ani- 
mal,” saidI. “Yes,” replied the hunter, “ the cliffs 
have rarely seen a finer; but he was not easily taken. 
Three charges of my carbine, and a chase of some 
miles over the rocks, deserve a recompense. A no- 
vice would have lost the game, but I am too old to be 
tricked by a Chamois.” JI reqested the mountainer 
to give me the particulars of his excursion; but he 
smiled and replied that it was of too common occur- 
rence to interest any one. I continued to solicit him, 
but he as constantly declined; till at length, yielding 
tomy importunity, he added:—I have had a solitary 
adventure that might be worth relating; it will not 
take long, and you shall have it.” 


The hunter’s story was as follows: ‘‘Thirty years 
ago there was afamine in Chamouni, owing to a blast 
which destroyed our cattle and crops late in the Au- 
tumn. Winter overtook us and found us in absolute 
want. For some weeks we palliated our misfortune 
by bringing provisions up the mountain from Servoz, 
and by redoubling our exertions in pursuit of the Cha- 
mois. In this way we hoped to get safely through a 
long winter: but Providence had otherwise ordained. 
A heavy snow blocked up the road from the lower 
valley, and rendered it impassable, at the same time 
that hunting become extremely perilous ifnot imprac- 
ticable. Wesoon consumed what provisions our fru- 
gality had saved, and our resources were thus ex- 
hausted without the prospect of a supply. The 
mountains were hidden in snow, and the season was 
rigorous to a degree seldom known even in this in- 
hospitable climate. What was to be done? An at- 
tempt was made to clear the road to Servoz; but this 
undertaking was soon abandoned as impracticable, 
add an effort to reach Martigni proved equally abor- 
tive. Our young men engaged frequently in the 
chase—but they generally returned uusuccessful be- 
fore night. 

Thus day after day rolled on, until things came to 
extremities. Our cornand our goats were eaten, and 
even some of our dogs/iad become the food of their 
masters. Some hoarded the little aliment they yet 
possessed, and others sought among offals for rem- 
nants they had before thrown away. We now went 
in frequent processions to the chapel; the whole day 
as one continued mass, and both morning and night 
we implored the mercy of Heaven to relieve our ds- 
tresses. The snows remained unmelted. Sickness 
succeeded to famine, and a delirious fever seized on 
many of the inhabitants. Death stared us in the 
face, and the first victim was my only child. We 


was impenetrable. Several others soon shared the 
same fate, and among them was the curate of the val- 
ley. As we stood over the grave of our revered pas- 
tor we almost resigned ourselves to despair. Some 
walked listlessly away before the rites were over, 
others kneeled on the cold pavement of the chapel, 
where they remained like statues; while a few lay 
down in their habitations and calmly awaited the 
approach of death. From the grave we hurried to 
the house of prayer—againto deliberate on our sit- 
uation. It was decided, asa last alternative, to make 
one desperate effort in the chase; but hunger and its 
appalling attendants had unnerved the iron limbs of 
the peasants, and for a time no one offered to serve in 
this perilous expedition. As we thus kneeled motion- 
less before the altar, I raised my voice and volun- 
teered my remaining strength in the common cause. 
Two others followed my example, and after the sup- 
plication of our friends, we set out at day—break on 
the following morning. 

As we waded through the deep snow of the.valley,,.. 
a crowd of farnished peasants followed and blessed. - 
us- ‘The wind howled over the icy wilderness’ 
whistled through the pine trees wich had been left 
leafless by the blast. Snow—interminable snow— 
encompassed us, and we halted a moment at the Gla- 
cier Du Bois before weascended. There was still an 
impulse to return, as we looked back over the wintry 
waste; but, goaded alike by necessity and duty, we 
proceeded on our fearful pilgrimage. 


Our party now divided, my companions taking the 
left, and I the right side of the mountain, but we pre- 
viously decided on a point of rendezvous at sunset, in 
order to return together. My sole companion was 
my dog, whose emaciated condition rendered him as 
ineffective as his master, but instinct impelled the 
one as powerfully as reason cid the, other, and there 
was adegree of cheerfulness in us both. I had not 
been on my way above an hour, when, on passing 
the rocky ledge of the mountain, I heard an awful 
crashabove me, I started at the roar of sound which 
at once pervaded these desolate solitudes, but ere I 
could cast my eye upwards I felt myself thrown 
from my feet, and in another instant I was buried in 
the snow among the ruins ofan avalanche. Stran- 
ger! my blood yet thrills when I recollect that peri- 
lous moment, for Godalone can conceive of the ago- 
ny which wrung my bosom. I sprung up and down, 
and from side to side, wita convulsive strength, unti! 
I had extended my sepulchral chamber to a width of 
several feet. But all was darkness, and the thought 
flashed across my mind that I might now be-a thou- 
sand feet below the surface of the snows. 

Yet I respired without pain; there was, indeed, an 
exertion, in my breathing which I had before felt i 
confined situations; but it was still evident that air 
was in some way admittedto my prison, probably 


buried him in the snow; for’the ground, when cleared | through unseen crevices in the icy mass above me. 
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A crowd of undescribable fears rushed across my 
imagination; yet these were at first mingled witha 
semblence of hope, arising almost solely from the free- 
dom with whichI breathed. But a moment’sreflec- 
tion proved that hope to be delusive. I could not re- 
move the snow that encompassed me, nor could the 
utmost exertion of my voice reach the ear of a living 
creature. These horrible considerations overwhelm- 
ed me, and throwing myself on my knees I alternate- 
ly implored Heaven and cursed my existence. My 


, agitation soon expanded into frenzy, and I concerted 


measures. for self-destruction. But my carbine 

which might have served an evil purpose at this 
juncture, was lost in the general catastrophe, and 
death was not at my bidding. ‘Twice I clenched my 
throat with my hands, and continued the convulsive 
grasp until nature was exhausted, when I sank in a 
swoon; but from this I soon started as from a trance. 
The last of these paroxysms must have lasted some 
hours, daring which my soul was still haunted by the 
horrors of my situation. I awoke; but whether it 
was day or night I know not. The darkness of the 
tomb enveloped me, and an icy coldnesscrept through 
myveins. The streams of life seemed to be congeal- 
ing at theirsource, yet fierce hunger seized upon me; 
and drawing from my wallet a morsel of dried kid. I 
devoured it, and my appetite was in a measure appeas- 
ed. An indescribable languor soon followed, andI 
felt no other desire than to extend myself at full 
length, but the narrowness of my cell forbade this 
luxury. A chill yet pleasing halo continued to in- 
vest me; I uttered a prayer, and rejoiced at my sen- 
sations, because I believed them to be the preludes 
to death. 

That awful reverie was suddenly broken by a peal 
of thunder! I started from my lethargy anda gleam 
of hope cheered my disconsolate spirit, for I felt that 
there was still a link connecting me with the living 
world. T listened with rapture as successive peals 
bespoke the nearness of the tempest, and I even ima- 
gined that I heard the winds as they swept over the 
snowy wilderness above me. This convinced me 
that instead of being, as I had feared, at a vast dis- 
tance from the surface, I was in fact but a few feet 
beneathit. I redoubled my. exertions to excavate 
my way upwards; yet this was a slow, and I began to 
fear, almost fruitless endeavour; but an hour showed 
Some progress and gave me fresh courage. The 
storm continued to rage for a considerable time, and 
then died gradually away leaving me half willing 
to relapse into inactivity, when the sounds which had 
roused me Were no longer heard; for I thought of 
the valley, its famine and pestilence, and almost 
preferred my present sufferings to those of my 
companions in misery. 

As I thus stood again in silence and in night, and 
poised, as it were, between life and death. an obscure 
sound broke on my ear. It was the how] of my dog 
whose wild cries seemed to lament over thé grave of 
his master. I shedt ars of joy as T listened to the 
welcome sound, and again commenced displacing the 
snow with almost superhuman exertions. But con- 
ceive the slowness of my progress when I could not 
remove, but only compress the cold walls of my 
tenement. But despair had now left me, my mind re- 
‘Samed its vigourand my body’a portion of its Strength. 
Some hours rolled on and found me still at work 
when a gleam of light darted through a crevice, and 
I heard the sound of voices. I called aloud and was 
soon aiswered, and in a few moments the hands of 
my friends drew me from this sepulchral solitude! 

But I met not.the despairing countenances which 


Thad that morning left in ‘the valley. Joy shone on |} 


every face; and as soon ag the first embrace was over, 


I heard with infinite plasnre that an hour after my de- 1) 
parture the inhabitants of the lower valley had forced |} 


their way from Servoz to Chamouni, and, anticipating 
our distresses, had come laden with ’ provisions. 
The feelings which I experienced at this happy intel- 


ligence cannot be described. My poor hound leaped | 


on me with extravagant fondness, to partake of the 
general joy as deeply as any of us. To this faithful 
animal I owed my life, for some ofmy friends having 
left the valley in pursuit of me, saw the wreck of the 
avalanche and my dog howling mournfully over a 
part of it, from which no persuasions could with-draw 
him. The instinct of this animal led the peasants 
to remove the snow, and his delight as they proceed- 
ed, induced them to persevere. The event is known 
to you. 

_Aswe descended tothe valley I heard the merry 
sound of bells, andthe joyous acclamations of the in. 
habitants, a crowd of whom met me at the Glacier Du 
Bois and poured their benedictions upon me. It was 
now sunset, and with hearts full of gratitude we re- 
tired to our homes.” 3 

By the time the mountaineer had finished his sto- 
ry it was night-fall. At this momenta party ofstran- 
gers descended into the valley from an excursion on 
Montanvert, and after a cordial shake ofthe hand from 
my new friend, and a promise that he would meet me 
on the following morning, I joined the party and re- 
turned tothe village. I afterwards learned that the 
‘‘Chamois Hunter” was one of a good family, who 
had been banished from Piedmont, halfa century ago, 
on account of their religious tenets, and that to escape 
the scourge of persecution they had fled to the then 
obscure valley of Chamouni. Q. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
RHYMES. 


How changeableis man! The human heart 
Must be controul’d by moonlight. I forswear 
All constancy hereafter, and depart 
From Petrarch’s fond philosophy, to share 
In that of wise old Solomon. I’ve been 
A most unfaithful changeling—agd | feel 
Hypocrisy in love to be asin, 
As horrible as Hades might reveal. 
And yet it ismy nature. I have loved, 
Quite as deliriously as Sappho did,— 
Have trembled at a whisper, and been moved, 
_ Most strangely at the lifting of a lid 
From a delicious eye.—But I cannot 
Controul the wayward changes of my heart, 
Or concentrate its fervour to one spot, 
Before the vagrant passion will depart. | 


But to my story. Witching Isabel 
Has stol’n a march of me, and married one, 
Whom I despise ineffably—to tell, 
The wherefore would be idle. 
I do confess it is a grievous thing, 
To win a heartand let another wear it— 
‘To waste ones precious time in imaging 
A soul with impulses-it don’t inherit— 
To pen a dozen sonnets ona lip, ; 
And see another press it is the d***], * 
To poetise each smile—then get the slip, 
Is treatment very far from being civil-- 
I hate a flirt—and never yet could find, 
A creature of this sort, among the best, 
With Dian’s virtue, ora spark of mind, 
That might atone for foibles she possessed.— 


I’m undone— 


I do detest flirtation in a girl, 
_It is the bane of beauty—the dark spell, 
Which blends immodesty with every curl, 
And bids the heart sigh forth its last farewell, 


To think thatI could thus have been deceived! a 
I, who have seen so many women—and 


Who pride myself in being so believed, 


When breathing love and clasping a white hand. . 


But then to marry an egregious fool— 
A fellow, whom ty has reviled, 
By!—but no, I may aswell keep cool, 
What better was expected from a child! 
Poor Isabel! If she nas not repented 
_ Already of her folly—if she dont 
Sigh o’er broken hopes, and be lamented, 
go distracted—-why of course I wont! 


* Romeo must make use of less harsh expressions hereafter 


ifhe wishes his articlesto appear in print.—Ed. 


= 


- How changeable is woman!—when she sees 
A man of fine proportion—finer eyes, 
A face of beauty—one who walks with ease, 
Flatters egregiously, and sometimes |——s, 
What a slim chance a modest fellow has, 
A fellow with such diffidence as mine, 
Whose thoughts are all ‘-aerial as gas,” 
And whose blue eyes like tangled moon beams shine. 


But to my other story—I’m in love 
With something quite satirical and sage, 
The author of the poetry—sweet dove, 
Published last week upon another page. 
It is addressed to my notorious self, 
Andbears a female signature—no date, 
Twas written probably by some fair elf, 
Who’s whimsical, and wants to change her state. 


I kindly thank its author——and I feel — 
The flood-gates of my gratitude swell high, 
I have a mind to say some things genteel, 
But that the fountain-of my wit is dry, 
Perhaps beneath some other cloudy sky, 
(For this is Friday reader, and it rains) 
My gentle muse will be induced to fly, 


And then I'll pay the lady for her paiffis. ROMEO. 


THE TWO GLADIATORS. 

‘sIt wasa holiday in Rome; the last of a series 
given by the Emperor Claudius, in honor of his easy 
victories in Britain. The vast amphitheatre was 
crowded at an early hour, by an immense multitude 
fromthe various classes of human beings contained 
in the Great City. All ranks and sexes—the high- 
born and the beautifnl!—patrician, equistrian, and 
plebeian, congregated there. Wild-lookipg stran- 
gers, ambassadors from Germany, Parthia, and Ar- 
minia, were assembled to witness the proud dispiay 
of Imperial magnificence. Claudius himself, affect- 
ing an air of unaccustomed dignity, and accompanied 
by the abandoned Messalina favoured the entertain- 
ment with his presence. Expectation sat upon every 
brow; the choicest, most popular of Roman Games 
was to be exhibited. Extraordinary exertions had 
been made to give the exhibition an interest sur- 
passing every thing of the kind that had preceded it. 
Foreigners, or as it was the fashion to call them, 
barbarians, of tried courage and activity, and even 
persons of noble families, were the actors selected 
for the occasion. The very excitement created in 
the assembly by the preparations for the sport, pro- 
nounced its character; and no one who had witnessed 
such a display could doubt, on looking around, that 
he was again on the eve of beholding a fight of Gladi- 
ators. 

“ Among those who were to try their fortune in 
the game of life and death, were two Britons, from 
whose approved skill and desperate courage, the lov- 
ers of the show anticipated much amusement. They 
had been chiefs of petty states in their own country, 
and having, from mutual animosity refused to co- 
alesce against the common enemy, were defeated 
successively by Aulas Platius, and sent prisoners to 
Rome. Their exploits in the amphitheatre had al- 
ready attracted the notice and approbation of the 
Emperor, and he condescended to inform them, that 
if they acquitted themselves according to expectation 
on this occasion, they should not only be liberated, 
but dismissed with honours and rewards. To men 
hopelessly exiled from home and kindred, such pros- 
pects afforded sufficient temptation to exertions the 
most perilous, and they swore by the Gods of their 
fathers’ land, that they would never submit to live 
another day, if they failed to realise it. Neither 
chief knew of the captivity of his countryman and 
foe. And the hope of yet prosecuting their schemes 
of personal vengance, mingled in the dreams of these 
savage warriors, as they contemplated their return to 
their native shores. , 

“The combat began. It was not on this day the 


humour of the audience to spare the unSuccessful 
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* upon him. An exclamation, in a tongue unknown 
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and the arena was speedily soaked with blood. Ar- 
rangements had been privately made that the Gladi- 
ators, victorious, in their respective divisions, should 
be matched against each other, and that the conquer- 
ers in this trial should be again divided and opposed, 
until at last the struggle for pre-eminence terminated 
in a single combat. Man after man bit the dust to 
the infinite delight of the spectators. No blow was 
parried in this encounter—recklessness of life an- 
swered the general craving for slaughter. and in a 
shert space there remained of all the stately human 
creatures, every motion of whom might have afford- 
ed a lesson to the sculptor, only two capable of con- 
tinuing the combat. One of these was of the class 
called Secutories, who were armed with a helmet, a 
shield and a sword or leaden bullet; the other was of 
‘Retiarii, who, without defensive amour carry a net 
for entangling the adversary by casting it over his 
head, and a three-pointed lance for despatching him. 
In consequence of the singular intrepidity displayed 
by these men, Claudius commanded the amphitheatre 
to be cleared of the, wounded, and water to be sup- 
plied, that they might act unimpeded, and free them- 
selves of blood and dust, ere they terminatd singly 
the festivities ofthe day. Leaning against pillars 
on opposite sides of the arena, with their heads aver- 
ted from the muititude and each other, they submitted 
to the ablution offered by the attendants, and moved 
at the signal with steps slow, but firm, to the centre 
of the amphitheatre. As the Retiarius prepared to 
east his net, the eye of his antagonist fastened full 


to the Romans, burst from both. The exiled chiefs 
of Britain knew, for the first time, that they had suf- 
fered the same captivity, and survived the same 
strife; and now the death of one or both was to seal 
that recognition. 

“ They looked on the multitude, and then again ex- 
changed glances: those island warriors who, enemies 
from their youth, were brought by destiny to wash 
away the remembrance of mutual wrongs, for the 
sport of their haughty captors. Amidst the swell of 
Italian voices, the echo of their own hung upon their 
memories, and the burning hate of years expired in 
thoughts of Britain, of their wives, and their chil- 
dren—the place they once held among their people, 
and their present degradation. Their features inter- 
preted their feeling—neither spoke a word, nor moy- 
ed a limb. They wept!—the Gladiators—the bar- 
barous and hostile Gladiators, wept! 

“ Their apathy exasperated Claudius, who was re- 
solved that, without a combat, they should not reap 
the honors and rewards he promised, if they debased 
him in the games. He gave command that they 
should beiglaingif they persisted in declining the en- 
counter. "Phe whole amphitheatre was in confusion, 
as the imperial mandate passed from lip to lip. A 
band of Thracian slaves rushed to its execution, but 
they were too late. The two Gladiators had fallen 


by their own hands. ”’ 
‘CONFLAGRATION. 
From Salathiel, a new Romance. 
“Rome: was an otean of flame. Height and 
depth were covered with red surges, that rolled be- 
fore the blast, like an endless tide. The billows 
burst up the sides of the hills, which they turned 
into instant volcanoes, exploding volumes of smoke 
and fire; then plunged into the depths in a hundred 


glowing cataracts, then.climbed and consumed again.| 


The distant sound of the city in her convulsion went 
tothe soul.. The air was filled with the steady roar 
of the advancing flame, the crash of falling houses, 


'|\He had chosen his place, as if in mockery, on the 


the streets, or surrounded and perishing in the con- 
flagration. ith All was clamour, violent 
struggle, and helpless death. Men and women of 
the highest rank were on foot, trampled by the rab- 
ble that had then lost all respect of conditions. One 
dense mass of miserable life, irresistible from its 
weight, crushed by the narrow streets, and scorched 
by the flames over their heads, rolled through the 
gates like an endldss stream of black lava. * * 

“ The fire had originally broken out upon the Pal- 
antine, and hot smokes that wrapped and half blind- 
ed us, hung thick as night upon the wrecks of pavil- 
ions and palaces; but the dexterity and knowledge 
of my inexplicable guide carried uson. It was in 
vain that I insisted upon knowing the purpose of this 
terrible traverse. He pressed his hand on his heart 
in reassurange of his fidelity, and still spurred on.— 
We now passed under the shade of an immense range 
of lofty buildings, whose gloomy and solid strength 
| seemed to bid defiance to chance and time. A sud- 
den yell appalled me. A ring of fire swept round its 
summit; burning cordage, sheets of canvass, and a 
shower of all things combustible, flew into the air 
above our heads. An uproar followed, unlike all 
shrieks and groans. The flames rolled down the 
narrow street before us, and madethe passage next 
to impossible. While we hesitated, a huge fragment 
of the building heaved, as if in earthquake, and for- 
tunately for us fell inwards. The whole scene of 
terror was then open. The great amphitheatre of 
Statilius Taurus had caught fire; the stage, with its 
inflamable furniture, was intensely blazing below. 
The flames were wheeling up, circle above circle 
through the seventy thousand seats that rose a 
the ground to the roof. I stood in unspeakable awe 
and wonder on the side of this collossal cavern, this 
mighty temple of the city of fire. At length a des- 
cending blast cleared away the smoke that covered 
the arena. The cause of those horrible cries was 
now visible. The wild beasts kept for the games 
had -broke from their dens. Maddened by affright 
and pain, lions, tigers, panthers, wolves, whole herds 
of the monsters of India and Africa, were enclosed 
in an impassible barrier of fire. They bounded, they 
fought, they screamed, they tore; they ran howling 
round and round the circle; they made desperate 
leaps upwards through the blaze; they were flung 
back, and fell only to fasten their fangs on each 
other, and, with their parching jaws bathed in blood, 
die raging. I looked anxiously tosee whether an 
human being was involved in this fearful catastrophe. 
To my great relief, I could see none. The keepers 
and attendants had obviously escaped. As] express- 
ed my gladness, I was*startled by aloud cry from m 
guide, the first sound that I had heard him utter.— 
He pointed to the opposite side of the ampitheatre. 
There indeed sat an object of melancholy interest: 
a man who had either been unable to escape, or had 
determined to die. Escape was now impossible. 
He sat in desperate calmness on his funeral pile. 
He was a’gigantie Ethiopean slave, entirely naked. 


imperial throne; the fire was above him and around 
him; and under this tremendous canopy he gazed, 
without the movement of a muscle, on the combat 
tof the wild beasts below; a solitary sovereign, with 
the whole tremendous game played for himself, and 
inaccessible to the power of man.” 
| PARADISE. 
Most nations have united to make the future abode 
of good spirits a garden; a name among the Persians 
and Assyrians, synonymous with Paradise! The 


and the hideous outcry of the myriads flying through 


Mohatians call the Paradise to which the faithful will 


be called, Jannat le"Naim, *‘the garden of pleasure,” 
Jannat Aden, “the garden of Perpetual abode,” and 4 
not unfrequently, by the simple name of A Jannat, 
to distinguish it from all others. —Before the time of 
Mahomet, the Arabians imagined that the same 
events and passions which governed their earthly 


existance would accompany them in their future 
state. 


The Icelanders imagine that on the summit of the 
Boula, a mountain which no one has hitherto ascend- 
edg there is a cavern which opens to a paradise of 
perpetual verdure, delightfully shaded by trees, and 
abounding in large flocks of sheep. 

The cave of Candahar is believed to present an 
analogous similitude. This cave the Afghauns es- 
teem impenetrable, owing to the roar of winds and 
the rushing of waters. They relate, however, that 
some hardy adventurers once penetrated it, and be- 
held a most enchanting garden in the bowels of the 
earth; in which were every beautiful flower and per- 
fume, all rendered more delightful by the sounds of 
music; so exquisite as at once to ravish and enchant 
the soul. 

The Greenlander imagines heaven to turn round 
a large rock; and happiness to consist in hunting 
from age to age. The Laplander believes that a 
paradise is situated in the centre of the snows of 
Sweden, and that he will be accompanied thither by 
his favourite reindeer. The Muscogulgees imagine 
it among the Islands of the vast Pacific. 

The heaven of the New Zealanders is called Tag- 
kinga Attus, and abounds in all the fanciful de- 
lights the wildest imagination can cone@ive. The 
natives of Benin on the coast of Africa, believe theirs 
to be situated in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Sintoists of Japan imagine that the soul is trans- 
mitted to sub-celestial fields, immediately lying be- 
neath the thirty-three heavens, which are the native 
mansions of their gods. The Lagoins of Laos assert, 
that the souls of good men assume a body of etherial, 
substance, clear and transparent as light; and that 
after enjoying the pleasures of sixteen successive 
heavens, they return to’ the earth and once more take 
up their habitation ina human body. The Siamese 
believe that souls transmigrate three or four times; 
after which they are permittedsto enter the true par- 
adise,(the Nirupan,)in which they enjoy perpetual 
repose; and their delight is prestmed to equal that 
ofthe gods. va 

The Mexicans conceived that those who died of 


Y|i| wounds or were drownded, went to a cool and de- 


lightful place; there to enjoy all manner of pleasures; 
those who died in battle or in captivity, were wafted 
to the palace of the Sun, and led a life of endless de- 


light. After'an abode of four years, they animated 


clouds, and birds of beautiful feather and of sweet 
song, having at the same time, liberty to ascend to 
heaven or descend to earth, to suck sweet flowers, 
and warble enchanting songs. 


FRIDAY. 

Sailors strongly imbibe the popular prejudice 
against Friday, and, however important a fair wind 
may be, would rather run the risk of losing it, and, 
perhaps, being detained for a considerable period, 
than voluntarily sail on that unlucky day. In cases 
where they are obliged to doso, all disasters that may 
occur subsequently are generally attributed to this 
reason. The following is a singular story connected 
with this subject: —An intelligent merchant of Con- 
necticut, wishing to do what he could towards eradi- 
cating this often inconvenient impression, caused the 
keel of a vessel to be laid on a Friday—she was | 
launched on a Friday—named the Friday—sailed on 
her first voyage on a Friday. “Unfortunately for 
the success of this well-intentioned experiment, nei- 


ther vessel nor crew were ever again heard oft” 
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{For the Philadelphia Album.> 
TO AMANDA. 
I felt that life was ebbing fast 


When first, sweet seraph meeting thee-- 


A star upon life’s midnight cast, 
A taper’s ray on sorrow’s sea— 
And now I know that thou alone 
Attract my wayward spirit here, 
Thy arms the only fitting zone, 
To twine atound my bosom sear. 
Well, be it so—if Conrad’s fate 
Stern destiny has fixed for mine, 
Life will not be all desolate 


When ev’ry thought is blent with thine— 


The light that gilt my early name— 


The thoughts that swell’d my younger soul— | E 


Alas, the world has quench’d its flame 
And turn’d me from ambition’s goal, 
Few think as I have dared to think, 
Or soar as| have soar’d in mind, 
And though I’ve totter’d on the brink 
Of fate—the world was left behind— 
If life were meted to one hour, 
And black destruction hover'd by, 
I'd steal upon my spirits power, 
Among the intellects on high— 
Yea, I would yearn to bea god— 
And pant for some high angel’s wings— 
Would spurn the kindred of the clod, 
With wild and high imaginings. 
This feeble animated dust, 
That curbs the spirit in its fight— 
These abject thoughts that cry man must 
Be shackled in his mental light— 
Oh, how I scorn ye, things of earth 
_ Ye low born parasites of slaves— 
Ye bonds-men to a moment’s mirth— 
Ye ‘uplifted graves. 
To live one Briefand phantom hour 
« And weave the Web of infamy— 
To murder from a moments power, 
_ And blast with poison columny— 
To toil through dark pollution’s ranks, 
And barter soul for life’s brief span, 
To play a thousand idiot pranks, 
And grovel in the dust—is man— 


Blasted in fame I came to thee, 
With pale disease upon my brow, 
With lip half curl’d in mockery, 


And trembling with young passion’s vow— 


Shunned by the weak and callous crowd, 
A haughty spirit dared defy, 
J sought the grave’s oblivious shroud 
And met thee in thy witchery— 
Thy heart threw off its eold disdain, 
Thy soul came forth in holy glances, 
My spirit burst its stubborn chain, - 
And bath’d in love’s delicious trances— 


Roar on ye parasites of clay, 
What recks it that pale envy rest 
. On lips that own dark passions sway, 
In souls that virtue never blest,_— 
Hurl down your idle theats, ye slaves, 
That fain would quench a spirits flashes, 
What recks it when the maniac raves, 
His naked breast be torn with gashes— 
His fancy on a wild’ring flight, 
Feels not the stings of mortal men, 
And thus I heed not all the blight, 
That calumny may breathe again— 


Blasted in fame I came to thee, 
Fond soother of the desolate, 
And glory in the destiny, 
Which made us one in every fate— 
The sallow hue has left my cheek, 
The maniac’s glance no more is mine, 
My voice nomore is vainly weak— 
My soul, sweet innocent, is thine— 
And though a louder tempest roar 
Than wrath has knell’d around my fame, 
‘The balm that thy affections pour, ‘ 
In weal or woe is still the same, | 
Thy faithful breast my pillow is— 
Thy rosy lip is mine to press— 


' fellow; all the seminaries were public, and all 
honours were conferred according to the merits 
of competitors at public exhibitions. Orators 
and poets composed and recited their produc- 
tions in public—artists,painters, sculptors, &c. 
Thou, art the wealth of worlds to me— ‘exhibited their workmanship before a commit- 
I seek no love, sweet saint, but thine, tee of unbiassed and just judges. He that.ex- 
All ! all is blended now in thee, celled in any particular branch, was awarded 
Which has been, or which may be, mine, —_— honours according to his deserts, and immedi- 
ROMEO. ately received the staticnin public estimation 

which his abilities assigned him. In modern 


Is found in thy devotedness— 
Then mock no more ye fiends that quaff 
The incense of a blighted name— 
Cease, cease, the hoarse demoniac laugh 
That swells the sacrifice of fame— 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 1828. 


An elegant quarto coperplate engraving 
representing the Exchange, Charleston S. C. is 
now in the hands of she engraver, and will be 


|the third volume. Hereafter engravings of this 
character will accompany the Album quarterly. 


POVERTY. 

There is a Spanish proverb which says, ‘too 
much prosperity makes most men fools, ”—an- 
other, ‘* have money and you will have kindred 
enough”’--and another, ‘poverty is no dis- 
grace; itis better living on a little than outliv- 
ing, agreatdeal!” In these brief sayings, much 
wisdom may be discovered. There is no cir- 
cumstance in life which is considered so humil- 
lating as penury, and yet it is no degradation to 
be poor. A poor man, is not less worthy than 
a rich, neither should he be less respected. 
And yet he is so. Why? The power c* the 
world is either embodied in wealth or wisdom, 
and without some moderate portion of wealth 
the powers of wisdom are seldom made appar- 
ent. Poverty has been the companion of the 
wise from time immemorial, and although the 
most intellectual among mankind are those 
best calculated to devise means for atcumulat- 
ing riches, they are universally the most lethar- 
gic inthe employment of those means. It is 
easy for a man of mind to point out the path 
of virtue, but quite as difficult for him to pur- 
{sue that path, as it is for the fool. Lord 
Burghley has said, ‘‘ he that pulleth his purse 
for every expense of household, is like him 
that keepeth water in a seive,” and yet who 
was more extravagant in his household ex- 
penses, than the same Lord treasurer. Gold- 
smith in his Vicar of Wakefield, has most ad- 
mirably and naturally described the effects of 
a generous spirit, and careless habits regarding 
money matters, and yet who took less fore- 
thought for the morrow, than Oliver Goldsmith. 
One of the seven sages of Greece has observed 
that no condition in life is so felicitious, asa 
state of mediocrity, and another philosophic 
meditator of much celebrity, remarks, “that a 
state of affluence is equally productive of dis- 
quiet with that of indigence.” But all the au- 
thorities we might quote would contribute but 
trivially in making the poor believe their condi- 
tion equally felicitious with that of the rich. 
The daily labourer at mechanical pursuits, un- 
less possessed of a peculiar benignant and con- 
tented disposition, performs the orders of his 


jemployer with unwillingness and envy. 


Inthe present state of society, poverty is 
rendered more intolerble for many reasons.— 
The poor are deprived of a thousand advanta- 
gesof liberty, which the rich enjoy. Educa- 
tion, which is, perhaps, the greatest blessing 
that can be bestowed, is deniedthem. If their 
minds are naturally capable, their scintillations 
are checked, for want of this proper channel 
to bring them into a favorable requisition.— 
Among some of the ancients a system of gov- 


_lermment was adopted which rendered indi- 
viduals eminent only for virtue; but every mem- | 


| 


at with contempt. A man at the present crisis 


‘times it isnot so. Merit is superceded either 


acquainted with fraud, and gifted largely with 


= impudence is the most aptto succeed. Pover- 


ty is shunned as an evil, and its victims pointed 


would much rather be considered a wealthy 


|knave, than a poor but an honest man, The 
consequence is, self interest and avaricious mo- 
‘tives actuate a larger portion of mankind,— 


Wealth is power, and all seek to become pow- 


in readiness toaccompany an early number of, erful through its influence. Principle in most 


cases is talked of only as a veil to conceal 
fraudulent motives. All are struggling to see 
who shall be uppermost—the means are often 
unprincipled and vile, but no matter, cries the 


politician, so that the end aspired to is obtain- 
ed. 


ADULATION. 

There is no greater mark of a strong mind, 
and of diffident merit, than a disposition un- 
moved by flattery. And yet, among the most 
intelligent of the human race, the influence of 
this false commendation is almost infinite.— 
The veriest parasite in existance cannot offend 
an author by eulogising his works extravagant- 
ly. The evil consequences resulting to man- 
kind from the insidious exercise of adulation, 
by deep and designing knaves, are perhaps 
more to be dreaded, than those eventuating 
from many less agreeable, and more widely re- 


nature exceedingly enticing, and productive of 
pteasurable sensations, as well to the giver as 
to the receiver. The first, is of course the 
most benefited, for man never flatters his fellow 
without having some covert object in view.— 
Kingdoms have been lost and won through the 
influence of adulation—hearts have been bro- 
ken, and principles decayed, merely from the 
insidious workings of an accomplished para- 
site. Poets are remarkably susceptible of ad- 
ulation. Praise the writings of the silliest 
verse maker under the sun, with some show of 
discrimination, and you will win hig good opin- 
ions immediately. Condemn them with sever- 
ity, and his wrath will be excited to a fearful 
pitch. We have had afi ample opportunity of 
forming a correct judgment in this particular, 
and have possibly created ourselves more ene- 
mies*by speaking a free judgment of poetica! 
productions lacking merit, than by any other 
measure. Poets, in most cases are a harmless 
set, however, dealing rather in hyperbolical 
denunciations, crazy palinodes, and wrathful 
threats, than in any other species of revenge. 
It is almost invariably an error with the dab- 
blers in Helicon, that they deem themselves 
possessed of genius—a wild and indefinable fa- 
culty, which these simpletons think should serve 
as an apology for all other defects of composi- 
tion. This is a most egregious absurdity, and 
the most of the rhodomontade put forth by 
these egotistical and hot headed poetical de- 
claimers, is nothing more nor less than sheer 
absurdity. Individuals of this character, can 
be veered about at the will of some dexterous 
flatterer. He that is swallowed up in exalted 
opinions of himself, believes himself possess- 
ed of genius, and of a prouder and more eleva- 
ted species than ordinary man, is readily op- 
erated upon by adulation, He that is indeed, 
a beggar in mind, but, from the weakness of his 
nature conceives himself possessed of extra- 


prehended evils. The sin of flattery is of a, 


ber of a republic had an equal chance with his { ordinary endowments, is sti]] more the dupe of 


the parasite, and the slave to hypocritical adu- 

lation. We think Chesterfield has observed 

in his parental epistles, that all women from 

the lowest to the highest circles, are in a lesser 

or agreater degree influenced by compliment. 

This in a great measure is true. We do not 

insinuate that any sensible woman will receive 
gross adulation from any source, unless most 
adroitly administered. The manner of its ap- 
plication is every thing, and when a man who 

is familiar with the mazes of the human heart, 

is desirous of addressing a female, even beyond 

her deserts, with praise, there are a thousand 
avenues which present themselves, through 
which it may be applied without creating an- 
ger on her part. An enlightened writer has ob- 
served, that the character of the person who 
commends you, isto be considered before you 
seta value upon hisesteem. The wise man 
applauds him whom he thinks mogt virtuous, 
the rest of the world him who is the most weal- 
thy. The same writer has observed, he thatis 
truly polite, knows how to contradict with re- 
spect, and to please without adulation; and is 
equally remote from an insipid complaisance, 
and alow familiarity. It isa difficult task for 

a man to pointout the foibles in the character of 
his friend, more difficult tocemsure the weak- 
nesses of that friend, even Should the welfare 
of the latter, demand such an exercise of his 
friends regard. Thegadulation which one man 
bestows upon the actions of another, even 
when he knows those actions betoken imbeci!- 
ity, is productive of much evil in the familiar 
intercourses of life. Yet it. is impossible for 
such things to be avoided. Few individuals 
can receive censure with a placid brow and a 
thankful heart, and ‘when a friend undertakes 
the office of monitor, his strictures fall grating- 
ly upon the sympathetic feelings of his associ-- 
ate. Yet how much better would jt be, if these 
selfish adulations we have alluded to, were en- 
tirely abolished from the friendly intercourses 
of real life, 


DANIEL BRYAN, ESQ. 


We have before us a paper containing a 
communication in vindication of Summer L. 
Fairfield from the charges of dishonesty, and 
unprincipled conduct, which were publicly pre- 
ferred against him by John S. Gallagher Fsq. 
editor of the Virginia Repository, published at 
Harper’s Ferry, Va. The communication is 
anonymous and therefore entitled to but little 
attention. If its writer is convinced that 
the statements he made are correct, where- 
fore refrain from affixing his name to them:— 
When Mr. Gallagher preferred the charges, he 
publicly avowed himself their author, and rea- 
dy to abide by any consequences that might re. 
sult therefrom. If, however, the vindication 
is true, in every particular, we are glad of it.-- 
We are glad of it, because we regretted that a 
young man, havingyany pretensiongto literary 
ability, and common principle,s have 
ed sc vilely as Mr. Fairfield was represented to 
have acted. Many circumstances that have 
passed under our observation, had inclined us 
to believe the statements of Mr. Gallagher cor- 
rect. If they shall be proved not to be so, we 
will be among the first to attempt expungi 
the blot which is now resting upon the “ate 
fame of the individual accused. An anony- 
mous statement (written possibly by the inte- 
rested) can be of little service in removing 
this stigma. But we have little todo with Mr. 
Fairfield, and shall heartily forgive him all the 
delicate little articles he has devoted to our- 
selves, when he shall convince us that his heart 
mirrors heaven, which he asserts in his poetry. 

in the communication alluded to above, 
Daniel Bryan, Esq. of Alexandria, is pretty se- 
verely handied, He is called many very post- 
tive names in no wise becoming the character 
of agentleman. We happen to be acquainted 
with Mr. Bryan, and also to be possessed of « 
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few facts which convince us that he has been 
most grossly slandered by this anonymous 
champion of Fairfield’s. For the, strictest in- 
tegrity, and a character unimpeached in the 
slightest manner, Mr. B. has ever been remark- 
able. He isa man of talents and education, 
an author of considerable celebrity, and holds 
a responsible situation under government.— 
His “Appeal for Suffering Genius,” a poem of 
much merit, which was compgsed and publish- 
ed from a motive purely philanthropic, as well 
as “The Lay of Gratitude,” a patriotic effort, 
will sufficiently evidence the truth of our ob- 
servation. His writings have beéa favourably 
noticed by most of the respectable’ journalists 
of the day, and his character ever estimated as 
that of an individual, peculiarly sensitive, and 
sympathetic for the miseries of his fellow men. 
Of the intercourse that took place between Mr. 
Bryan and Fairfield, we know nothing save 
from rumor, and the statements we have seen 
upon paper, The truth of these may only.be 
ascertained from the characters of the individ- 
uals they treat of. What little acquaintance 
we have had with Mr. F. terminated rather ab- 
ruptly, in consequence of the reports which 
were circulated as to his character. All our 
knowledge of that character has either been 
gathered from hear-say or statements in the 
public journals. In his private intercourse 
with ourself he acted asa gentleman, who 
had just cause for being despondent at the 
maltreatment of the world. We have heard 
him spoken of as the author of several scurri- 
lous articles which have appeared in scurrilous 
prints in relation to ourselves—but these small 
matters if credited, are not held of sufficient 
importance to influence us permanently. If 
we have said any thing of the man whichis un- 
just, we shall’be happy to retrieve our error.-- 
What we have related of Mr. Bryan, we state 
on our Own responsibility, and are willing to 
abide the test of itstruth. One remark more, 
and we have done. The author of the anony- 
mous communication spoken of, has charged 
Mr. Gallagher with being a ‘printer and an 
drishman’” The charge is italicised as we have 
quoted it, in order to render its contumely 
more emphatic. Now, we are neither a prin- 
ter by occupation, nor an Irishman by birth, 


_but any man who thinks there is dishonor in 


either, must be a fool or something worse. , 


The Bachelors’ Journal, number one, is be- 
fore us, printed on a beatiful sheet, and filled 
with valuable subject matter. It is stated in 
the leading article of the Journal that the best 
talents of the Literary Emporium are pledged 
for its pages, as well as some of the best ener- 
gies of New England. The poetry of the first 
umber is good, and the prose much better. 
The brief article on our sixth page, headed 
Old Maids, is extracted from a longer one 
in the Journal, and will serve to evidence, that 
even Bachelors will sometimes get among the 


women. Altogether we are unusually pleased 


with the appearance of this miscellany, and 
most cordially extend towards its editors the 
courtesies of brotherhood. 

The following observations on editing are 
well put together, and will serve as an apology 


_ for the trite and uninteresting matter that may 


occasionly creep into our pages. ‘The neces- 
sity of engaging a number in the management 
of a hebdomadal periodical which is to be prin- 
cipally original in its composition, is apparent 
at the first glance. However great may be the 
talents of any editor, and however facile his 
readiness in the communication of his ideas, 


"still, the veriest accident in the world will dero- 


gate from the character of the work over which 
he presides and it must become unequal! in its 
merit. No man is semper et idem, in his happi- 
ness of conveying ideas, and few are always in 
that train of thought which legitimately be- 
longs tohim. A headache, a wounded finger, 


or a raging tooth, sends thought out of the win- 
dow, yet the paper, toothach, or no toothach, 
must be got out, as the Printers term it, with 
‘all its imperfections on its head,’ wnich very 
naturally are charged upon the head of its half 
crazed Editor. There is another thing which 
operates to the disadvantage of him who at- 
tempts alone, to give variety to a work of this 
kind. In the first place, he is not always in 
the mood for writing—next, if his style of wri. 
ting be fixed, there is a sameness, or that which 
is the same thing, a tameness about it which 
palls the taste, For instance, we knowof a 
good friend of ours, who can write excellent 
sermons adapted to any text, or texts adapted 
to any sermon—but not a word of good sense 
upon any other subject but divinity. Another, 
that will ‘rhyme you six weeks together, din- 
ners and sleeping hours excepted,’ yet not a 
sentence of prose. A third marvellously good 
at reviewing and cutting up the works of 
others, but very dull in those of his own.— 
Then there are your paragraph writers, story- 
tellers, humorous or farcica] composers, all of 
which are necessary in concocting a literary 
dish to suit the public palate. But where will: 
you find one who -combiages in his own proper 
person, all these qalifications? Yet all are ne- 
cessary. So in the various departments of sci- 
ence--Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Me- 
chanscs, &c.—all are not particlarly familiar to 
any one individual, ergo, it is better to have 
more than one to carry on a journal intending to 
fight its way with the host of periodicals which 
swell our modern mails, And therefore we have 
concluded, by joining a number in the Editorial 
department of the Journal, to havea stict right 
to say WE.” : 


POLICE OFFICE, CITY HALL. 


A Philadelphian gentleman, who rejoices in 
the name of Mr. Geore Parker, was brought 
up, early this morning, from the watch-house, 
before Alderman Valentine, to answer a com- 
plaint made against him last evening, bya re- 
spectable lady of this city. It appeared that 
while he was proceeding, with a fashionable in- 
dolence, up Broadway, he met the lady in ques- 
tion; and judging she was one of that character 
who would overlook the ceremony of an intro- 
duction previous to entering intoconversation, 
he accosted her in a manner more familiar than 
was consistent with strict decorum, and re- 
quested her to accompany him to Vauxhall 
Gardens, there to partake of such delicacies as 
the maitre d’hotel could supply. The lady in- 
dignantly rejected the invitation of Mr. Parker, 
and desired him to begone. This refusal had 
no other effect upon the gentleman, than to 
render him more solicitous in insisting upon the 
lady to accompany him. He still persisted un- 
til at length his conduct became so exceeding- 
ly annoying, that the interference of = watch- 
man had tobe procured. After having spent 
the night in the watch-house, he was brought 
up, and gave the following account of himself: 

His name, he said, was Mr. George Parker: 
he was a gentleman—-most emphatically a gen- 
tleman--a Philadelphian gentleman too---and 
as such he begged to be treated by the Magis- 
trate. He resided within two miles of this 
city, at the mansion of one of the foreign Con- 
suls; he hoped that no harsh language would 
be employed towards him, as he was not to be 
blamed; the laws were to be blamed and the 
administrators thereof. He concluded this ex- 
culpatory oration, by suggesting to the Magis- 
trate a’ radical reform, which he conveyed in 
the figurative expression, that the axe should 
be laid at the root of the evil---which being 
translated, signifies, that females of a certain 
description, should not be permitted to peram- 
bulate the streets. 7 

Alderman Valentine.---1 intend to lay the 
axe at the root of the evil, but I will adopt a 
different method from what you propose to me. 
You must procure bail that you will appear to 
answer the charge made against you. 

Mr. Parker was of opinion that this was too 
much to require of a gentleman; but as Mr. Va- 
lentine did pot concur with him, he was per- 
mitted to go and seek security, on his giving 
his word of honor, as a gentleman, that he 
would rewrn at 9 o’clock. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


At one o’clock Mr. Parker was not forthco- 
ming.—Vew York papery 


The Ulster Palladium is the title of a hand- 
some weekly sheet which has been attempted 
at Saugerties, Ulster County, N. York. There 
are probably more hebdomedals published in 
the various counties of N. York, than in those 
of any other two states in the union. 

The Love of Admiration or Mary's visit to 
B—-, is the title of a moral tale by a Lady, 
published in a small volume at N. Haven, and 
politely forwarded us by the publisher, It is 
written in a style easy and unaffected, embodies 
an interesting story, and contains many pre- 
cepts of a highly moral and instructive char- 
acter. The Love of Admiration and its evil 
results are faithfully depicted, and the whole 
production js calculated to improve the under- 
standing and amend the heart of the youthful 
reader. The work may be obtained of Mr. 
Woodward, bookseller in Market St. 

The N. York Farmer which is one of the best 
agricultural papers published in the country, 
has undergone some improvements recently, 
and is now issued in the quarto form, 

Badger and Porters Stage Register.—This 
isa pamphlet published every two months, at 
the office of the Boston American Traveller, 
and issued in connection with that paper at $5 
perannum. It containsa full account of the 
principal lines of stages, steam boats and Ca- 
nal packets, in the New England States and in 
New York, their hours of departure, arrival, 
towns through which they pass, and all such in- 
formation as may prove serviceable to the stran- 
ger or traveller, Proprietors of Hotels, boar- 
ding houses, &c. would find the register a most 
useful accession to their list of papers, and ag 
such, we most cheerfully recommend it to their 
attention. 

“The Travels of Gen. La Fayette in this 
Country” by Col. Le Vasseur is in the Phila- 
delphia press. 

Author’s Benefit.—The author of The Maid 
of Missolongi anew tragedy which has been 
tolerably successful in N. York, takes a ben- 
efit at the Bowery theatre this evening. 


THEATRICAL. 


Chestnut St. Theatre.—This place is well 
and fashionably attended almost nightly. The 
talents of Mrs. Austin, and Messrs. Horn and 
Pearman, brought together, form an attraction 
too powerful to be resisted by the lovers of 
harmony. Mr. Wemyss took his Benefit on 
Thursday Evening. The house was well filled. 
Mrs. Sloman played Evadne in the Tragedy of 
that name for the occasion. Her personation 
of that character did not realize the expecta- 
tions we had formed. It is said that she was 
labouring under severe indisposition during the 
whole perfornfance. Mr Southwell never 

layed Ludovico so miserably, and Messrs. 

hapman and Mercer their respective parts of 
Colonna and Vicentio better than on any pre- 
vious occasion. Mr. Sloman between the play 
and the farce, sung some of his most comical 
songs, in his best manner, and excited a 

reat deal of merriment by his performance of 

ristram Sappy in the afterpiece of “Deaf as 
a Post.” The Opera of the ‘Marriage of Fi- 
garo” was represented in an unexampled gh 
of excellence in this city on Frday Evening. No 
pains had been spared to produce the opera in 
the best possible manner; not only in procuring 
the aid of several professional gentiemen for 
the orchestra, but in engaging a number of 
auxiliary vocalists for the piece. Th’: chorus- 
ses, finales, duetts and songs, were executed in 
the most exquisite style. Mrs. Austin’s “Dolce 
Concerto” aud indeed all her songs were giv- 
en with matchless sweetness and skilJ. Mr. 
Pearman’s Figarro was a very spirited perfor- 
mance, and the songs &c. of the pait, and those 
which he introduced, excited the loudest de-| 
monstrations of satisfaction---his song of “A 
description of a Play” we admired particular- 
ly. Mr. Horn was, in Count Almaveva, as 
usual imperfect in the words of the character, 
but delightful in the singing of its soags &c.--- 
We have seldom been better pleased with any 
of Miss Jefferson’s personations than we were 
with her performance of Susanna. We were 
really surprised at-the skill she displayed in 


Her acting was distinguished for its life aad 
spirit, as her singing was for its taste and swect- 
ness. Mr. Jefferson’s Drunken Gardner }s 
almost, if not quite, inimitable. In the after- 
ieceof “ Terese; or the Orphan of Geneva.’ 
Miss Emery sustained the part of Marietta with: 
great effect---it was one of the most powertu! 
pieces of acting we ever saw. Mr. Chapman 
is an excellent Carwin. Thirty Years or the 
Life of a'Gambler” was performed on Satur- 
day Evening, to a miserable house, but the pet- 
formers engaged in the piece, were, perhaps 
more exceljent than on any previous represe!!- 
tation of it. Mr. Southwell certainly neve’ 
played St. Germain so well. Mr. Sloman sung 
some of his songs at the conchigion of it, an“ 
personated Delph in the pleasant farce of ‘‘Fs- 
mily Jars” in his most comic style. J. Jetier- 
son’s Diggory Delph was. scarcely 
rous, and Mr. Heyl played Benedict in his hap- 
piest manner. 

Artaxerxes” was represented to a large 
dience on Monday Evening, but with less effect 
than on the previous occasion, in consequence 
of Mr Hutchings supplying the place of Miss 
E, Jefferson, who was by sudden indisposition 
prevented from appearing in her part. It went 
off, however, well; Mr.- Hutchings acquitting 
himself much better than could have been ©*- 
pected. The re rp Opera is likely to be- 
come more, popular than any other species of 
entertainment, so long as we are favoured with 
such acombination of vocal talent as js united 
in Mrs. Austin and Messrs. Horn and Pear- 
man. 

Last evening Mr. Sloman, was to play Jane 
Shore,and Mr. Robotham, from the English 
Opera House, London, who is engaged as a reg- 
ular actor, was to make his first appearance !" 
this country as Dumont. : 

This Evening “The Marriage of Figarro”’ 's 


to be repeated. 


Walnut Street Theatre was closed on Fri- 
day and Saturday Evenings last, in consequence 
of the extensive preparations which were ma- 
king for the production of a Legendary Melo 
Drama, entitled: ‘The Sleeping Beauty; or, 
Knights of Old,” which was brought out on 
Monday Evening. The Scenery surpasses in 
splendour, and elegance of design and execu- 
tion any thing we ever saw, It was performed 
with those mistakes and blunders incident 
to the first night’s representation of such pieces, 
but with all its defects elicited the applause 
and admiration of a large audience. Notwith- 
standing the lateness of the season we think 
it will See a long and profitable run. We 
sincerely hope that Mr. Cowell may be amply 
renumerated for the trouble and expenge he 
has been at in the production ofit. e Sleep- 
ing Beauty, was to be repeated last evening, 
and will be played for the third time this even- 
ing. They who are fond of scenic representa- 
tions will be highly gratified with a view of it— 
It is an uncommonly splendid affair. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Hamilton Village, last -sdetrom Oo | the Rt. 
Rey. Bishop White, Lieut, Constant M, Eakin, 
of the Corps of the U..S. Engineers, to Eliza- 
beth C, daughter of the late Chandler Price, 
Esq. 

At Troy, onthe 30th ult, William H. Smith, 
of N. Y. to Miss Charlotte Young, ef the for- 
mer place. 

In N. York, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. A 
M‘Clay, Mr, Silas White, to Miss Maria Aba- 
nartha. 

On the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Levings, 
Mr. Henry W. Depew, to Miss Mary Tier. 

On the 30th ult, by the Rev. Dr. M*Auley, 
Mr. Cornelius Smith, to Miss Margaret Mitch- 


ell. 
On the 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Somers, Mr. 
‘Samuel Frost, to Miss Almira M. Johnson. 


DEATHS. 
On Sunday morning, Mr. John Wright, aged 
42 years. 
Sunday, Joseph C. son of Samue! C. 
Bunting, aged 7 months. 
On the Ist inst, at Lawrenceville, N.J. of a 
pulmonary complaint, Mrs. Margaret Sproat, 
aged 33, relict of the late Capt. Sproat, of 


this 
On the 30th ult,Mr. Henry Van Pelt, Jun. 
31 years. 
On the 30th ult. Mrs. Winifred Hughes. 
On the 28th ult. Mr, Seth Fly, aged 23 years. 
On the 30th ult. Mrs, Honour Freel, | 
On the 2d inst. Mr. Mathew Carrol, aged 45 


the execution of the vocal past of the character. 


years. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


| For the Philadelphia Album. | 
THE SUICIDE. 

it was a dark and stormy evening, when Melfont 
wrapped his cloak closely round him, and prepared to 
brave the elements, in order to fulfil-his appointment. 
Absorbed in painfal reflections, among which the tor- 
ment of self-upbraiding was predominant, he measured 
with rapid stride the gloomy avenues which led to the 
delapidated building, where Cecilia was to meet him. 
‘‘Perhaps she is already there,” he mentally exclaim- 
ed, ‘too fond, too faithful! she has, doubtless braved 
the gloom and stormy terrors of the evening, rather 
than fail in one promise made to me! to me, who so ill 
deserve her devoted attachment, who have ruined her 
peace, her fortune, her future hopes, and am now 
abont to give the final stab to her immolated heart, by 
telling her, that we part, now and forever. Were 
she less tender, less generous, less noble, my folly, 
my guilt, might find some palliation.” Melfont reach- 
ed the spot, but Cecilia was not there. For a“mo- 
ment his self-upbraidings were forgotten in the chill 
of disappointment, and he half accused of inconstan- 
cy, her, whose too faithful tenderness he had just 
been deploring. Minute after minute dragged heav- 
ily away, and yet Cecilia came not, and his disap- 
pointed feelings were succeeded by the most alarming 
fears. It was the first time she had failed to fulfil 
her engagement; should she already have heard the 


- fatal tale he dreaded to communicate, heard it from 


lips less guarded than his own: without those pallia- 
tions which his insinuating tenderness would give it, 
without the charm of his presence to counteract its 
destroying effects; the thought was agony; was mad- 
ness! aud he rushed from the building in the wild 
hope of meeting het. A rustling among the branch- 
es, and a sound of quick sobbing breath came on his 
ear. A figure rushed towardshim. It was Cecilia; 
he sprang forward to catch her in his arms; but screa- 
ming wildly she eluded his grasp, after thrusting in- 
to his hands, something, he knew not what, and hur- 
ried past him with all the speed of frenzied agony.— 
Melfont pursued in vain; an overhanging cliff, a rap- 
id torrent lay in her way! he reached the spot, but 
too late! a white*figure darted from the cliff, a sound 
of rushing, parted waters! and Cecilia had vanished 
from hissight forever! And what stayed the frantic 
Melfont from sharing the watery tomb of his victim? 
The love of life clings to the guilty soul; and Melfont 
was then not quitea maniac. All night he lay upon 
the beetling cliff, calling upon the name of his Cecilia. 
Morning found him drenched with rain and battered 
by the elements, still reason woudd not forsake him.— 
A sudden thought reverted to the object which was Ce- 
cilia’s parting gift. He had mechanically thrust it 
beneath his vestments, and, shuddering with horror, 
drew it forth; it was a letter addressed from her who 
now slept beneath the wave. It told him she was 
deceived, betrayed; the victim of unguarded, though 
pure and devoted love, the sacrifice of unhallowed 
passion. Melfont was already married! For him 
Cecilia had relinquished splendour and happiness; to 
him, an exile, as she knew, yet noble, faithful and vir- 
tuous, as she thought, she-had sacrificed the distinc- 
tions of worldly honours; and satisfied to endure con- 
tumely for his sake, had drowned her sacrifice by de- 
voting her heart, her’ life to' him; who thus repaid 
her! No wonder that reason forsook its empire when 
this fatal tale met her eye. She sleeps beneath the 
wave, her Wrongs, her Jove, her agonies forgotten!— 
And Melfont lives to.:all the horrors of remorse ‘and 
shame. ‘The murderer's mark is upon him, shunned 
by all, and shunning all, he passes his wretched days 


lost Cecilia. 


CORINNA. 


OLD MAIDS. _ 

BY A BACHELOR. 

There is, at the present day a bitter feeling toward 
what are termed ‘old maids.’ The very phrase 
brings an unaccountable grin upon the face of the 
reader or hearer—a class of the workmanship of God, 
for the reason that they have not been fools enough 
to marry, are ostracised by man from the pale of so- 
ciety; and what once was a virtue, and even now, in 
some parts of the world is a praise, by false reason- 
ing, is pronounced a curse. Each puny punster, when 
his wit is at a low ebb, has an oft repeated fling, to 
throw at those who are termed ‘old maids.’ 

In those days when our fathers believed in the Ca- 
tholic religion, and when that was deemed the true 
orthodoxy, the devotion of a vestal to religious vows 
of celibacy, was esteemed a holy act, and a violation 
of that solemn compact, punished by death, even if 
the holy matrimonial oaths were placed in their stead. 
Yet consistency, forgetting in mind, her own self re- 
spect, now, like a political changeling, condemns 
what was in former ages, and even at the present 
day in some countries, a praise. A maiden at fifteen 
is thought to be angelic—at thirty, a woman—at fif- 
ty, a nuisance. And why? Thesame virtues which 
budded, blossomed and ripened at their proper times, 
exist in woman, whether she has been the legitimate 
paramour of an unworthy mate, or whether she has 
avoided the curses attendant upon an unfortunate 
connection. Her very cats arg arrayed against her 
in the one case, and the whole married fraternity, 


yelp in her behalf in the other. To be the wife of 


a brutal biped, is better, according to the modern lo- 
gic, than to remain pure, uncontaminated, and the 
wife of no beastly lord of creation. Tosubstantiate 
such a doctrine, has The Confessions of an Old 
Maid been printed. It attributes to a single wo- 
man, the blackest of crimes, that of peering into 
the circumstances of oe for purposes of poison- 
ed malignity, giving toBome the attributes of’ a de- 
mon, for the intent of throwing a deep stain upon all 
who should dare retain their independence. It affix- 
es, by the pretended confessions of one of their corps, 
a dastardly stigma upon the whole of a class of the 
fair, who may fall under the denomination of ‘old 
maids;’ a class, who have their virtues and their faults, 
their evil and their good intentions, with the com- 
mon mass of mankind. Will any one inform us why 
his sister, if he has one, would be less _ virtuous, be- 
cause she remains unmarried? Will he show any 
physical or moral cause for such a strange tesult?— 
Yet plain common sense to the contrary notwith- 
standing, dolt-headed-would-be-wits, turn up their 
silly noses, at this unprotected race of beings, which 
humanity should defend. 

But there are instances of old maidism of a touch- 
ing nature. We know of one in that of her who 
was the betrothed of the ill-fated Emmett, who was 
murdered by the law of England—the one who has 
been the subject of a poet’s harp. She was wedded 
to his memory, and though always an ornament to 
society, yet sadness dwelt in her heart, from the day 
of the execution of her lover.’ She declined to call 
her affections from the grave where they were buried, 
and remained single until she was an old maid. In 
the festivities of a party, where she was sometimes 
unwillingly dragged, still, ‘melancholy marked her 
for her own,’ and true to her first and only love, she 
declined all offers for a ‘changeof condition;’ remem- 
bering her younghero, who gave his life for the ]ib- 


[ferties of his country, she could not pass her high 


wrought affections, like coin, to purchase interest, 
wealth, home anda husband. She was anold maid 
however, and by modern slang, to be esteemed vi- 
cious, depraved, a meddlerand ascold. Day by day, 
disease prayed upon her, and she went to the tomb, 
an example of the strength of female affection, res- 
olution and virtue, and let him who dares spit out 
his spleem upon her grave; let the whole bevy of the 
married, assemble in solenth divan, and let that one 
more pure in motive and act, dig out her corpse and 
expose it asa mark for malice to shoot his arrows 
at. 
GERMANY. 
BY A GERMAN. 

Germany is the heart of Europe, dangerous to 
none of the other states, it is beneficent to all. It 
supports thirty millions of inhabitants upon 12,000 
geographical square miles, which makes 2,667 souls 
for every mile. The country which is the least pop- 
ulous is Mecklenburg, which has but 1,670 inhabi- 
|tants per square mile, whilst Wertemburg has 3,867. 
The revenue of all the states of the German Confed- 
eration together, may amount to about 20,000,000 flo- 
rins, (rather more than 18,000,000/ sterling,) and 
their armies to 300,000 men. Germany would have 
become the first power of Europe, if it had been 

united. The humiliation it experienced under Na- 
poleon had been prepared beforeband. The civil 
list, for instance, of the last emperor, as such, was 
no more than 13,854 florins, or about 1,260/ sterl- 
ing! 

Watered by the three seas, Germany has not one 
military sea-port. Its frontiers are u cefended, and 
little protected by nature, and that is just the weak- 
est which separates it from its most formidable neigh- 
‘pour. The weakness of its frontiers had been the 
cause of innumerable wars, of which Germany has 
been the theatre, and will doubtless produce others. 
There is no country in Europe which can record so 
many fields of battle within its own limits. Among 
500 water courses it has 50 which are navigable.— 
Three large rivers fall into that ocean which beats 
the name of the country, viz; the Rhine, the Weser 
andthe Elbe. The Rhine receiyesin Germany, four- 
teen tributaries, the Weser six: and the Elbe eigh- 
teen. The Oder with nine tributaries, disembogues 
into the Baltic. The Danube too, in its course 
through Germany, is swelled by the waters of thir- 
teenother rivers: Yet ofall these streams, the Oder 
is the only one the mouth of which belongs to Ger- 
many. There are a great number of Lakes; those 
of the north are shallow, muddy and blackish; those 
of the south deep, pure as crystal, of an emerald co- 
lour, and full of excellent trout. Holstein alone has 
fifty-three lakes, the country of Laurenburg 11, 
Mecklenburg 200, Pomerania almost as many, and 
Bradenburg nearly six hundred. The lakes in Aus- 
tria and Bavaria are picturesque and romantic, like 
those of Switzerland. The most beautiful in Bava- 
ria, is the Konigsee; the most remarkable in Austria 
is that of the Cirkniz. In Bohemia and Moravia 
they. amount to several thousands; but they ought 
rather to be called pools than lakes. 


RHODE ISLAND, 

Small as it is, has been as fruitful in eminent men 
as any state in the Union, be it ever so large. As 
early as 1723, it was the residence of that eminent 
and celebrated divine, and philosopher, Dean Rerk- 
ley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne. It is said that he 
wrote his minute philosophy while there. The first 
anatomical and surgical lectures ever delivéred in 


America, (about 1760) were given at Newport by Dr. 
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William Hunter. A year or two after, lectures on 
the electricity, with the Franklinian experiments, 
were given by Solomon Southwick, the father of the 
gentleman of the same name in Albany. From about 
1756, there was more general literature in Newport, 
and through the Island, than perhaps in any other 
part of America, owing to a very well selected pub- 
lic library, given by Abraham Redwood, Esq. a very 
opulent and generous person, belonging to the Socie- 
ty of Friends. He gave five hundred pounds sterling 
for the books in London. -These were selected by 
the colony agent with great judgment, and some 
were added by private donations. President Styles 
was its librarian between twenty and thirty years. 
After the British army took possession of the Island, 
this valuable selection of books was despoiled of a 
great portion of the English classics, histories, voya- 
ges and travels, and whatever came under the head 
of entertaining books. The library is still respecta- 
ble. 

Among military men, Rhode Island gave to the na- 
tion Gen. Green and Com. Perry. - The once very 
beautiful scenery which embellished the Island, and 
its character for healthfulness, drew to it every sum- 
mer numbers of opulent individuals, with not a few 
men of property, who sought pleasure and agreeable 
residence. It was the permanent residence of many 
men of independent fortune past the meridian of life, 
from different parts of Europe and from the West 
India Islands, who chose that spot in which to spend 
their days. This accounts forthe large number of 
Tories, or gentlemen who wished for no alteration in 
the government, and the habitual order of things. 

Besides very handsome country seats, that Island 
contained three gardens that merited in some measure 
the name of botanical gardens, having green houses 
and hot houses, with curious foreign plants. Those 
belonging to Malbone, Redwood, and Bowler, were 
the most distinguished. The most elegant and costly 
dwelling house in the twelve colonies, was the coun- 
try seat of Col. Maldone, which was accidentally 
burnt before the revolution. The beautiful spot now 
belongs to the Nestor of New bedford. 

Before the revolution, Rhode Island and its capital, 
Newport, was the most agreeable sopt on the Atlantic 


shores. It enjoyed a very considerable commerce. 
The most lucrative, ifnot the most moral, was the 


trade to Africa. Newport wasthena lively, genteel 
_ and literary town from the cause already mentioned, 

and providence was comparatively small. But after 
the British took possession of it, the town of provi- 
dence rose rapidly on the ruins of the capital. The 
British destroyed upwards of 900 buildings of all des- 
criptioms, principally for fuel; and what was equally to 
de lamented ifnot more, they destroyed, through ne- 
cessity, all the beautiful woods and ornamental trees 
onthat fine Island. During these calamities, Provi- 
dence, Bristol, Warren and several towns on the Nar- 
raganset shore increased in size and consequence; 
leaving the Island, like an old battered shield against 
the enemy. If the general government can do ‘any 
thing to recover it to any condition like its.former 
consequence, they ought in gratitude to do it: for 
Pyrrere is the spot in the U. States that has suffered 


‘so much.as Newport on Rhode Island! 


MISCELLANY. 


BEUTIFUL EXTRACT, 

“The heart of man, after it has become sordid 
and worldly, retains many delicious sentiments of 
,younhg remembrance, as the withered rose does the 
sweet perfume of its beautiful blushing, but of all 


none that endureth longer, nor beareth fresher, so 
much of the pure, the excellent; and the exquisite, as 
the gracious largess of parental love. It is the ar- 
tery that supplieth the qualit¥of tenderness im the 
spirit of man: and all that hath the holy names of 
charity and mercy, draw some portion of their virtue 
from its ventricle. But in its flowing there is a mys- 
tery to cause both wonder and sorrow; for often it 
engendereth but aches and anguish; and yet with 
those, to whom it is a fountain of such affliction, it 
would seem to give only an augmentation of delight 
—making them cling to their children, long after 
they have outgrown all need of care; yea prompting 
them to encounter singular humiliations, and to fon- 
dle over them, even while they be fatally tainted 
with the foul plague spots of crime, asif they loved 
the more, because they esteem. the less. ” 


[From the Boston Statesman. ] 
A SCENE. 


Painter, What attitude will you be painted in, Miss? 
Lady. Blue attitude, Sir. 

I saw her picture. ’Twas a young, 

Fajr creature, witha mantle flung 

About her gracefully. The light 

Fell on a brow of spotless white, 

« And stealing by a lip of rose, 

Slept on her breast in calm repose, 

Asif the very sun and air 

Could think it blest to slumber there. 

Her mouth would craze you. Loves and Graces, 

Alone should know of such sweet places: 

It was the ripest, rosiest mouth 

That ever sham’d the scented South— 

It had no corners——dimples deep, 

Like nests to put her smiles to sleep, 

Usurp’d them all—You’d long to die, ’ 

Among those dimples, like a sigh— 

Or be the leaf her lip had bit— 

Or the last word, to lie on it. 


I saw the lady. “I should know 

*Twas she”—(the painter told me so)— 

Her mouth was like an awkward gash 

Just made upon a winter squash; 

Her eye was black—-but you would doubt 

The socket must have turn’d it out; 

Her face was not of just the dye 

To make a contrast for the eye, 

*T was like an inkspot on a drum,— 

Or like a pudding and a plum,— 

Or like a face that you would mak 

With two black buttons and a cake: 

Now, ‘‘did you ever?” *’Pon my word, 

Poor human nature grows absurd! 

To flatter all the world’s Aunt Polly— 

To make a shrew look melancholy, 

To take them all—-Tom, Rob, and Sal, 

And paint them “‘intellectual”!!!— 

*T would drive a fat man to despair! 

John! where’s my picture?—-Hang you!--there! 
(Cuts his (picture’s) throat, and extt 
CASSIUS.) 
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THE HUNCHBACK. 

About 1725, one of the most remarkable charac- 
ters in the public haunts of Paris, was a hunchback- 
ed gentleman of the name of Renardotte. He was 
a man of droll turn of mind; cared nothing for his 
own deformity of person, and delighted to teaze those 
who, equally unfortunate in this respect, were not 
possessed of the same philosophic nonchalance. In 
walking the streets, or on the boulevards, it was his 
constant practice, when he perceived another hunch- 
back, to step up and whisper in his ear, pointing at 
the same time to his own protuberance, “If you are 
content sir,so am I.” The frequent repetition of this 
salutation, soon made him as universally known, as 
hated, by all the other hunchbacks of Paris: he was 
their common pest; and there was not one of them 
who would not at any time have gone a mile out of 


his way, to avoid the ingenuous tormentor. _ 


PHILOSOPHY OF A CANDLE SNUFF. 

Dr. Franklin recommended a as substitute for 
snuffing a candle to bend down the snuff. Some pry- 
ing genius or other has discovered that the snuff so 


the gentle affections of generous humanity, there is 


bent down revolves round the candle, following the 


‘ 


course of the sun. Such is the fact as we have over 
and over witnessed, and of which any one may satis- 
fy himself by turning down the snuff, and sticking a 
pin in the side of a burning candle to mark the point 
of departure. In the course of from 15 to 30 min- 
utes, according to circumstances, the wick will be 
found to have traversed 30 or 40 degrees. It was 
suggested that the wick of a candle being twisted 
might occasion the phenomenon, but the result is the 
same if the wick be twisted in a contrary direction 
to what it usually is; or what is the same thing, if the 
candle be lighted at the lower or buttend. Two 
questions present themselves:—First, What makes 
the wick revolve? Secondly, Why does it revolve 
with the sun? as we believe is invariably the case. 


REMUNERATION OF AUTHORS, 
The greatest mistake made by authors is to sup- 
pose, that, educated as gentlemen, and enjoying their 
society and mode of life, authorship can support them. 
No man ought to expect more from authorship than 
payment for his manual labour in writing. If he will 
estimate his work as a law-stationer does, by the same 
number of pefice per folio, he will, probably, not be 
disappointed, on the supposition that he is a man of 
talents and judgment. Sir Walter Scott may be quo- 
ted as an exception, and we give those who differ 
from us all the begefit of thissingle instance. South- 
ey might, perhaps, be mentioned as an exception also: 
but, setting aside his receipts for articles in reviews, 
which we exclude from present consideration, we 
would venture to assert, that had he spent the same 
time in the office of a law-stationer, or other copyist, 
he would have been equally well paid for his time. 
It follows, that all the headwork must be thrown in: 
consequently, no man, unless he derives a sufficient 
livelihood from other sources can afford to write 


books. 


. 


A CASE. 
Of all the instances of folly and ignorance which 


ever came under vur notice, that which 1s found in 
the following case is most ridiculous. A labourer of 
the Western section of the Pennsylvania canal, who 
had been blessed by nature with a sttong healthy 
crop of red hair, had, it seems, become tired of its co- 
lour, in consequence of the nickname whieh his fel- 
low labourers had given him, on that account. His 
employer informed him, that he had changed the co- 
lour of his own, or some other person’s hair from red 
to black, and proposed doing the same office for him- 
if he would go to Pittsburg and procure all the arti- 

cles which his “receipt” called for. So impatient 
was Sandy of having the metamorphosis effected, 
that he prevailed upon the employer to use the arti- 
cles he had on hand. To this the latter consented, 
and immediately applied to the head a former a 
cataplasm of potash, Spanish whiting, ind lime! But 
much to the dismay of both parties, so caustic was the 
application, the hair, scalp, and integuments, were 
involved in one general ruin. The poor fellow has, 
for several months been suffering indescribable tor- 
tures from the cloughing of the diseased parts, and 
is yet not entirely convalescent. A new scalp has 
been formed in part, and the patient will doubtless 
soon recover. Whether he will have another supply 
of hair, of any colour, is perhaps problematical. We 
understand he intends prosecuting the employer for 
his agency inthe misfortune. The affair should teach 
a salutary lesson to those who are s0 Officious as to 
meddle with substances, of which they know not the 
nature or effects, as well as cause a disposition in all 
to be content with what nature has done for them, 


inimitable. 
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without vainly attempting to alter what is fixed and 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


DEPARTURE: 
OF THE SPANISH EXILES FROM MEXICO. 


Look ye abroad, through this glorious land, 

Where the skies are bright, and the air is bland; 

Look ye abroad, whete the golden sun 

Hath his race of splendour well nigh run; 

And mark ye how many gay looks ye see— 

Though their home was once o’er the far blue sea; 
Though they gather’d the grape beneath other bowers, 
When the song was loud in the vintage hours, 
Though they slept in the shade of the chestnut bough 
When the summer’s glow was on cheek and brow; 
Yet, from their father’s land have they come, 

And here, amid beauty have built their gl 
Some in the midst of the forest green, ; 
Where birds with their glancing wings are seen; 

And some in the bus§ haunts of men, 

Far, far away from the quiet glen; 

But whether in city, or wild wood free, 

Where the brook sings on in its melody, 

The heart clings close to the chosen spot, 

And Spain’s blooming valleys are half forgot. 
Woman is here, with her eyes of light, 

And her dark locks twin’d round her forehead white; 
The matron wife with her placid smile, 

The daughter, whose bosom 1s free from guile, 

The friend, whose veice has a gentle tone 

That steals on the ear like the night wind’s moan, 
All that the heart of man holds dear, 

Lovely and loving, ye find them here.— 

Look ye again--for the word is spoken, 

And the holiest ties of this earth are broken. 

—Oh! it is painful, to bid farewell, . 

‘To the land where such dreams of our memory dwell, 
Where the thousand ties of the soul are wreath’d, 
And the spirit of love, o’er each form hath breath’d. 
Oh‘ it is sad, thus to turn the gaze 

From the things which tell of our happiest days;—- 
But the word hath gone forth—and the aching heart 
Must turn unto scenes where it hath no part. 

Look mid the throng on the sea beat strand; 


Mark ye the grasp of the trembling hand, 
Mark ye the tear in the manly eye, 


Which the summer breeze alone shall dry; 
Ay—they are Exiles—and who may tell 
The anguish that lives in that last farewell. 


But there is one form in youth’s morning fair, 
With a dark eye Moming through cluster’d hair, 
And a cheek where the blod is mounting high, 
Like the sunset hue of a tropic sky; 

Beauty and pride on his brow are shown, 

But the brightest hopes of his life are gone. 

What doth he here, when his home is far, 

Lit by the rays of the westerti star, 

What doth he here. when the flowers are wove 
For the bridal wreath of his gentle love; 

And why doth he wear that look of pain? . 

—Uh the bridal crown will be twin’d in vain, 

And the wine cup pour’d for the festival 

Will not flow for him in the lighted hall; 

The mandate is breath’d, and the word is spoken, 
And every tie of his soul is broken. 
He standeth now in his grief alone, 
Cold as the sculptur’d marble stone, © 
With bis eye lid fix’d, and his lip comprest' 
And tis folded arms on his throbbing breast, 
With his thoughts all bent on his-cherish’d bride; 
He starts—for the lov’d one is at his side! . 


time. 


Wildly she utters the parting word, 

With a voice like the song of Spring's sweetest bird; 
But the hour is past, and he must away— 

On goes the ship from that shelter’d bay, 

Onward she goes o’er the foaming sea, 

And the maid is left to her misery! 


»Twere hard to tell of each broken chain, 

That fond affection hath link’d in vain; 

’T were hard to tell of the smother’d sob, 

That rose to the lip, from the bosom’s throb; 

And the light that flash’d in the sorrowing eye, 

Asa dream of other dfys went by; 

And the murmur’d vow, that for vengeance breath’d, 
And the Exile’s curse on those chiefs bequeath’d; 
Wild are the thoughts in such parting hour, 

When the spirits of anguish and rage have power. 


|| He who an Exile’s heart would read, 


May start to see many a daring deed, 

Many a thought in the darkness hid 

Like the lamp in an eastern pyramid; 

Wishes and dreams of revenge are there, 

Brighter still ’mid such dark despair. 

Away o’er the waters—gleaming on— 

All the sons of bright Spain are gone: 

Aged sire, with his locks of white, 

And youth, with his proud eyes dancing light, 

Matron and maid, in their sorrow meek 

With the clear tears bathing each pallid cheek, 

Lovely and loving—oh, where are they? 

—O’er the blue billows--away—away!— 
HENRIQUETA. 


THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


” A GENTLEMAN. 

It isa difficult matter to give an accurate definition 
ofthe word gentleman. A Boston paper gives a very 
good negative description of the animal. An extract 
follows. ‘A true gentleman never walks into an 
editor’s office. [Read this, ye unmannerly loun- 
gers] and occupying an arm chair, enquires the num- 
ber of his subscribers: he does not maintain his posi- 
tion reading the latest paper, his feet over the fire- 
place, and forming with his legs a human gridiron; 
he does not look over your shoulder and criticise your 
chirography when you are effgaged in writing; he does 
not ask the names of your correspondents, and de- 


nounce this one as @dolt, and that one as a blunder- 
head. 


‘‘Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian bands.” 


A true gentleman never bows toa lady without 
lifting his cranium-cover: he does not nod at her, 
mistaking impertinence for politeness; he does not 
always maintain the inside of the walk, to the exclu- 
sion of males and females, but yields even his right 
to others, in that respect with easy politeness. He is 
distinguished by civility to his neighbours, though 
they be strangers to him; and can notice those of his 
vicinage with acourteous bow, though the ceremony 
of introduction may never have passed between them. 
He never wears his hat in counting-houses, theatres, 
or other public places. A gentleman never thrusts 


‘his fork into the dishes at table, or cuts any of the 
edibles with his own knife, save those upon his 


plate.—He never dips his knife into the salt€ellar.* 
The man who is guilty of this last indecency, ought 
to betied into a hard not, and left upon a snow bank 
to extricate himsef from the involution. 


* Quere, how shall he act when there is no salt-spoon on 
the table, especially when radishes are in season? 


HOW TO ENTER A LADY’S ROOM. 
A RECENT FACT. 


A gentleman of respectability, in the New Road, 
having an appointment afew days since to attend 
some single ladies of character, went punctually to 
It happened however, that one of the la- 
dies had been taken ill the preceding night, and an 


jl\apotheeary from the neighbourhood had been sent 


for, who returned for answer that he would attend 
(as it happened) much about the time of the other 
gentleman’s appointment. When the latter came té 
the door, allthe household were prepared for the 


| apothecary’s knock, and admitted this 


gentleman as 
a son of Esculapius. ' 

Sir, my lady has anxiously waited for you,’ says 
the servant. ‘We are very glad you are come,’ says 
another. ‘Show the 
third.. 

The gentleman unconscious of the grounds of all 
this anxiety among the servants, went up the first 
pair of stairs with great composure, expecting to be 
ushered in the drawing room, but was surprized to find 
that he was required to mount a story higher, and 
still more so, when he gvas introduccd into a bed 
room where the curtaingywere drawn, and desired to 
sit down in an elbow chair by the side of the bed.— 

The gentleman felt no slight degree of embarrass- 
ment at the peculiarity of iis situation; he felt that 
his introduction into the bed chamber bore a very sin- 

lar and suspicious appearance; however he sat 

own. ‘Sir’ says the young lady who was sitting up,. 
‘my sister has had a terrible night indeed. 

‘I am very sorry for it madam.’ 

‘No rest; pain in the head; violent perspiration.’ 

‘Very sorry, sorry to hear it madam.’ 

‘Appears, sir, to have a violent fever.’ 

‘A very disagreeable affair, indeed, madam.’ 

At last drawing back the curtains. ‘Here my 
dear’ said the sister, ‘put out your hand,’ which tlie 
lady in bed complying with, the gentleman very cov!- 
ly observed, that he thought; he conceived; that he 
imagined that they had much better send for an 
apothecary.’ 

‘Apothecary, sir, apothecary!’ both screaming to- 
gether. .*Why are you not an apothecary, sir?’ 
Down went one lady under the bed clothes in the 
greatest confusion; the other exclaiming:’ ‘Was 
there ever such a mistake? who are you sir?’ Who 
sent for you? What brought you here?’ 

By this time the whole house was in a confusion 
from top to bottom, when the gentlenan explaining 
his business, and the nature of the mistake as well as 
he could, made the best of his way out of the house, 
leaving the medical practitioner to supply his place, 
and calm the agitation of the household. 


gentleman up stairs,’ says a 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
SONNET TO M. A. 


If thy heart in its purity kindle a glow, 
Which a spirit like mme must unconsciously feel, 
Then thou in thy innocence, Mary, must know, 
What actions much rather than words may reveal. 
To dwell in sweet fancy on all thou hast said, 
To feel that thy deeds are al] buoyant and free, 
To picture thy glance when my sorrows have fled, 
To see thee in thought in the midst of thy glee, 
In the visions Of night to believe thou art by, 
An angel that gazes to guard my repose, 
To start from my slumber in sadness, and sigh, 
_ And to fear that without thee my being must close, 
If thoughts such as these my emotions unfold, 
O gaze on my soul and forbear to be cold! J.L. 


| IRISH SENTINEL. 
When the French landed at Bantry Bay, an Irish 
peasant, who was posted with a musket upon one of 
the cliffs, and had wandered a little out of his position , 
was accosted by an English officer with ‘What are 


you here for?” ‘Faith, your honour,” said Pat, 


with his accustomed grin of good humour, “they 
tell me I’m here for a century.” 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


~ WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
Go, little volume, like the bee 
’ \ The fertile fields of mind explore, 
Cull from each mental shrub and tree, 
Some grateful sweets to swell thy store. 


Go, and in friendships hallowed name, 
Where’er thy wanderings may be, 
A tribute fond from feeling claim, 
A few brief lines for memory. 


_ LAURA. 


THE THREE WONDERS OF WOMEN. 
Ist, at fifteen, they wonder who they shall take; 2d, 
at twenty-five, they wonder whose they shall get; 
we 3d, at thirty-five, they wonder who will take 

em. | 
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